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[OrFIciaL NoTIcs.} 
Ohio Gas Light Association. 
aa 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, CoLumBus, O., Feb. 13, 1893. 
To the Members of the Ohio Gas Light Association : 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association will be 
held at Columbus, O., on March 15 and 16, 1893. 

The arrangements for the meeting will be the same as they were last 
year. The sessions will be held in the Employees’ Hall of the Columbus 
Gas Company, and the hotel headquarters will be the Chittenden, one 
square distant. Members are advised to secure rooms in advance. 

The following papers have been promised : 


1. ‘* The Present State of the Art of Purification in Closed Vessels,” 
by S. F. Hayward, New York City. 

2. ‘‘A Test of the Backus Heater,” by Jerome Penn, Washington 
Court House, O. 

3. ‘*Should Small Gas Companies Put in Electric Light Plants?” by 
H. L. Hurlburt, Oberlin, O. 

4. ‘*Is the Wilkinson Process Economical for a Small Works?” by 
J. F. Seamon, Uniontown, Pa. 

5. ‘‘ Discrimination by Gas Companies in the Treatment of their Con- 
sumers,” by G. A. Allen, Zanesville, O. 

6. ‘*Governor Burners,” by Irvin Butterworth, Columbus, O. 

7. ‘*Oils for Gas Enriching,” by A. 8. Miller, Chicago, Ills. 

8. ‘*The Present and Future Competition of Gas and Electricity,” by 
Joseph Gwynn, Steubenville, O. 

There will be the usual ‘‘ Question Box,” for which members are re- 
quested to send to the Secretary, well in advance of the meeting, any 


| questions which they desire to have answered. The Executive Com- 


mittee has also recommended that a portion of one session be set apart 
for ‘* miscellaneous discussions.” 
The meeting promises to be interesting, and it is hoped there will be 
the usual generous attendance. Visitors will be welcome. 
Respectfully, Irvin BUTTERWORTH, Secretary. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 
caniuiaiialliens 

A New York Bitu.—The Legislatures of about every State of the 
Union are at present busy with matters pressing upon the question of 
‘* regulating” the companies that furnish the inhabitants of those States 
with artificial light, and while this attention has been the portion of 
such companies for many years back, and although like attentions are 
now looked forward to as things that naturally come with the announce- 
ment that the committees of the various Legislatures have been organ- 
ized and are ready for business, we must confess that the old, old story 
has, after all, an unfamiliar side. It is only fair to presume that the 


striking measures all would have some ‘‘ vein of consangunity,” some- 
thing by which we could recognize them as the friends of former days ; 
and while blood will tell, as it does tell in the majority of the ancient 
and dishonorable messes of bills that have cropped out so far in Albany 
this year, in so far as these relate to matters gaseous, it is nevertheless 
a fact that one of the measures so introduced appears to have nothing 
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but new blood, different blood, in the sections that compose and com- 
prise its anatomical structure. It is true, the same monstrosity was 
introduced last year, but it was late in the season, and the bantling or 
abortion was put away, seemingly in an incubator, so that it might 
grow and thrive for early unconcealment at the session of this year of 
grace ; but it is none the less ‘‘ new” on that account, for many did not 
know of it at all. It is new to all intents and purposes—blood and 
bones. The bill is given in full on page 301 of this issue, and we submit 
that it is well worth looking over ; that its possibilities are well worth 
studying. Years ago, when the Legislature of the United States was 
not on a much higher plane than the Legislature of New York now is, 
not an uncommon thing was the enactment of a general law prescrib- 
ing, for instance, that a certain improved form of mail collection box 
should be adopted by the Post Office Department, or that a certain form 
of something else should be used in certain cases in the Army Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department, and so on; and it is also pretty well 
known that somebody close to the Chairman, or to the underlings of 
the ‘‘committee” had the identical thing that was needed for sale— 
whether for the use of the Post Office, the Army or the Navy. Of 
course, such propinquity of that that was ordered and that which was 
furnished may have been but an illustration of the fitness of things ; 
but people will think, and afterwards will give expression to their 
thoughts. So, with respect to New York Assembly bill No. 234. On its 
face it looks to be an attempt to foist upon the gas companies of New 
York city somebody’s pressure regulator, despite the thin veil sought to 
be thrown upon the rascality by Section 2 of the measure, which de- 
clares that ‘‘said Commission” may invite competition amongst inventors 
for the devising of ‘‘a device,” etc. Three persons, each to be paid 
$5,000 per annum, said salaries to be paid out of a tax levied upon the 
companies, and other clerical help, the expense of which is not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 per year, also to be taken out of the same source; and all of 
this for what? To determine whether there is *‘ an increase of pressure 
of gas burners, whereby the consumption of gas is inordinately and im- 
properly increased, and to take such action as may be necessary to reg- 
ulate the flow of gas supplied to the consumers by gas companies.” 
This looks to be a pretty steep expenditure for the introduction of some- 
body’s pressure regulator, aad if the ‘‘ bill” does not mean such an in- 
troduction, the expenditure seems to be all the steeper still, for every 
gas consumer ought to know that he can cut down—yes, in fact to cut- 
ting it off altogether—the flow of gas to and from his burner by merely 
twisting the meter key to the point that fits his individual circumstance 
or condition. Truly, if this is the best gas commission measure that our 
legislators can devise, they might take a trip over to the Massachusetts 
State House with results that must inure to their better understanding. 





Tue OnI0 MEETING.—The official notification by Secretary Butter- 
worth, of the meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association, goes to show 
that the ‘* baby ” is still in the field, and is lustily growing. The paper 
list is full of promise, for the announced selections are on topics that 
ought to provoke discussion. The surety that meeting room and head- 
quarters are virtually one, and that both are up to every demand that 
possibly can be made upon them, ought to quiet the minds of those who 
will journey from afar ; but who is housed best is the one who provides 
ahead. 


Norss.—We are in receipt of a copy of a gem of a catalogue just is- 
sued by. Mr. Frederic Bredel, C.E., which does great credit to its com- 
piler. There are are 64 numbered folios between its covers, and the mat- 
ter (both pictured and printed) is excellently displayed. In short, it is 
as effective a catalogue—perhaps the most effective—as any that weever 
received.—Mr. 8S. S. Stratton will, on March Ist, resume his former 
position of Western Manager of the Goodwin Meter Company.——The 
annual meeting of the Clinton (Mass.) Gas Light Company was a very 
satisfactory reunion, for the shareholders knew that their business had 
prospered in the twelvemonth, and that the prospect for ’93 was all that 
could be desired. The officers chosen were: Directors, Eli Forbes, Her- 
bert Parker, John E. Thayer, John R. Foster and H. N. Bigelow ; 
Clerk, H. N. Bigelow; Treasurer and General Manager, H. N. Bigelow; 
Superintendent, Wm. H. Spaulding.——tThe offices of the North Adams 
(Mass.) Gas Company are to be removed to handsome and commodious 
quarters in the Adams National Bank building.—On April Ist the gas 
rate at Woburn, Mass., will be reduced to $1.60.—The Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn., has secured and is now at work 
on the contract for putting up the new trussed roof on the power station 
of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Electric Light and Power Company.—Last 
year the Salem (Mass.) Gas Company increased its main system largely. 
Mr. Charles F. Prichard is now a Director in the Company. 





|OrFicaL REPORT—REVISED BY THE SECRETARY—CONTINUED FROM 
PaGE 258.] 

TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENG. 
LAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
BIA P Ee 
HELD at Youna's Hore., Boston, Mass., Fes. 15 anp 16, 1893. 








First Day—F rs, 15—MoRNING SESSION. 


ACKNOWLEDGING THEIR ELECTION TO HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 

The Secretary read letters from Mr. George D. Cabot and Col. James 
H. Armington, acknowledging receipt of telegrams announcing to them 
their election as honorary members of the Association, the replies hav- 
ing been received too late to be read at the last meeting. 

REPORT OF TREASURER. 

The Treasurer read the following report, which was, on motion, re- 

ceived and placed on file: 


Treasurer's Report to February 13, 1893. 








Balance from last report...............00000 sseeees $12 74 
Derby Savings Bank, balance.....................005 137 75 
Mas VeuuCL dhe voces bey c0sd.oensdedabanieeks 46 3 00 
re ia sialic aehihe aoe wine 046 ae 60s Gee aéies abe 6 00 
ages RR eee oer. eae 81 00 
CP. dais (Ae CRANES ines tide aia oh¥ 0 06 wed qa cient 264 00 
Received from banquet tickets, 1892.................. 204 00 
x i EAR Sp ebs es wile vowels ss de devout 2 00 
PRINS GON i Pi enis 05 066 hee NES Se edee coe eices 80 00 
$790 49 
Cash Expended. 

Feb. 18, 1892. J. R. Whipple............... $306 00 

+ Galvin Bros....... .......... 12 50 

- IG ks cenkeseeawnc’ 30 00 

a Whitten & Cass ............. 15 00 

" F. W. Valpey............ ..- 7 00 

- Cush expended, sundries..... 11 81 

re Me ee I: bas gudccericccs 40 75 

’ Galvin Bros.................. 12 00 

a Ct OI Nncdckdceecsucder 30 00 

” C. F. Prichard..............5 200 00 

NO ois wine nd Khas 0 dae o6 8 veedines 125 43 
790 49 
Deposit in Derby Savings Bank....................4. 500 00 


C. F. Fricuarp, Treasurer. 
REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


Boston, February 14, 1893. 
The undersigned Auditing Committee report that they have examined 
the vouchers and compared the same with the report of the Treasurer, 


and find them to be correct. Z. M. JENKs, i 
E. C. LEARNED, Committee. 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 


The President appointed as the Committee for the Nomination of Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: Messrs. Horace A. Allyn, F. C. Sherman, 
Charles F. Spaulding, Henry B. Leach and N. W. Gifford. 


PROVIDING FOR CORRECTING THE ANNUAL MEETING Days. 


The President—While the Committee are preparing the list of officers 
I will bring up a matter to which the Directors desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Association. They passed a resolution requesting authority 
to change the dateof ourannual meeting whenever the third Wednesday 
of February comes, as it does this year, on Ash Wednesday. 

Mr. Nettleton—I move that the sense of this meeting is in favor of the 
resolution presented by the Directors. 

Mr. Stiness—I second the motion. 

Mr. Nettleton—I am responsible for the matter coming up in this 
shape. Once before, I think six or eight years ago, our meeting and 
banquet came on Ash Wednesday, and I know that quite a number of 
our members regretted the fact at that time. There is, of course, in ev- 
ery. Association of the size of this, a number of gentlemen who have 
conscientious scruples about attending a celebration of the sort that we 
are to have to-night on Ash Wednesday ; and for the sake of that min- 
ority 1t would seem desirable that the Association should make a change. 
But, beyond the wishes of the minority (in which I share), I think the 
Association would take a much more dignified position to avoid holding 
a celebration in the nature of a banquet on a day which is, to a large 
part of the Christian world, a holy day. 
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Mr. Stiness—I did not think about this matter coming up in this way. 
I simply suggested to my friend Nettleton that I was sorry the banquet 
came upon Ash Wednesday. I do not propose to set up any claim 
here that ‘‘I am holier than thou,” or to suggest that my religious 
serenity will be at all disturbed by anything that may occur at 
our banquet to-night; but this day is recognized by the civilized world, 
and is a day which is growing each year more important in the public 
estimation. As I say, Idid not know this matter was to come up; I 
did not think of it yesterday, or I would have studied my catechism a 
little closer and ascertained the exact fact, but it is my recollection, 
and in it I am quite positive, that the third Wednesday of February is 
the earliest in the month on which Ash Wednesday can occur ; and 
also that it is only once in a certain cycle of years that it can come on 
the third Wednesday of February—I think it is some seven years, pos- 
sibly not so many—for it all depends, as you know, upon the moon, the 
full moon nearest the March equinox ; but it will certainly not come 
again on the third Wednesday within four years. There may be some 
question with regard to the construction of our Constitution as to 
whether we can make this change, but I really hope that as there are 
many members of this Association who really and conscientiously feel 
that Ash Wednesday is a day on which all festivities should be laid 
aside, it will prevail. I have no doubt that my friend Nettleton and 
myself can get shrived by the bishop if we attend the banquet to night, 
and I propose to go. But I doreally feel that it would be better if our 
annual meeting could be changed to the second Wednesday in Febru- 
ary whenever the third Wednesday tappens to be Ash Wednesday. Of 
the fact that this only occurs once in a certain cycle, and that it cannot 
occur earlier than the third Wednesday, I am very positive. 

The motion of Mr. Nettleton was carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The President—Is the Committee on Nomination of Officers ready to 
report ? 

Mr. Allyn—The Committee recommend the election of the following 
officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Charles H. Nettleton. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles D. Lamson and Samuel J. Fowler. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Charles F. Prichard. 

Directors—Waldo A. Learned, F. W. Norton, A. K. Quinn, J. A. 
Coffin and E. C. Learned. 


I will add that the Committee were very desirous of retaining Mr. 
Jenks as First- Vice President, but as he positively declined to have his 
name used again, we had no alternative but to accede to his request. 

On motion of Mr. Stiness, the report of the Committee was accepted, 
and the Secretary directed to cast the ballot of the Association for the 
election of the nominees recommended by the Committee. The Secre- 
tary cast the ballot accordingly, and the nominees were declared duly 
elected. 

The President—I congratulaté the Association upon the election of 
Mr. Nettleton. I think if, instead of proceeding in the usual manner, 
you had ordered the roll called, and each member had responded to his 
name and nominated the gentleman he would best like to see in the 
President's chair, the vote would have been unanimous, with one excep- 
tion, and that exception would have been the vote of the gentleman 
whom you have just elected to fill the office of President. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nettleton (President-elect)—Mr. President and Gentlemen: I 
thank you heartily for the honor which you have conferred upon me. 
Some years ago (I think fully fifteen), a member who occupied the 
position that I now do, said with a great deal of force and earnestness, 
‘*This is the proudest moment of my life.” And soI can say, without 
any hesitation, that this is one of the proudest moments of my life. As 
you know, I have been devoted to the interests of the New England 
Association and have done a great deal of work for it in one way and- 
another. I have been much pleased with the way in which it has gone 
on year after year, growing in membership and influence. To be 
selected by you to succeed the long list of Presidents, and such men 
as that list contains, is a distinction of which, it goes without saying, I 
am very proud. From the bottom of my heart I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 5 

READING THE PAPERS. 

The President—We will now listen to the reading, by Mr. Goodno, 

of his paper entitled, 


EXPERIMENTS ON REMOVING SULPHUR FROM 


PURIFIED GAS. 
Some observations made, when the writer was obliged to use Glace 


of sulphur tests from nearly all companies in this vicinity the present 
season, suggested the line of experiments, very imperfectly carried out, 
that are about to be described. 

In the fall of 1890 a freshly prepared lot of home made sponge was 
in use. At the same time we were using a large percentage of Glace 
Bay coal and purified about 1,500 cubic feet per bushel, and complairts 
were coming in of bad smelling gas, and they were not without founda- 
tion in poorly ventilated rooms. This complaint was remedied by the 
use of lime in about equal quantities with the sponge. The lime becom- 
ing foul by the formation of sulphide of lime (CaS), combined with the 
carbon bisulphide, according to the well known English method of deal 
ing with their sulphury coals. 

At this point a new cargo of Pennsylvaniacoal arrived, which buried 
a few tons of the Glace Bay in a corner of the shed. When this came 
to be used some months later, trouble of the same character was looked 
for, but did not appear, and by crude tests the sulphur did not appear 
to be present in as large quantities as before. The same sponge was in 
use as the previous year, and this, it was thought, might furnish an 
explanation. Old sponge, as is well known, contains free sulphur in 
amount, according to the time it has been in use, up toas high as 6 per 
cent. 

One of the few solvents of sulphur at ordinary temperatures is bisul- 
phide of carbon, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that under 
some conditions the converse would be true, and the sulphur in the 
sponge would take up the bisu)phide in the gas. 

Among what might be called the residual sulphur compounds, bi- 
sulphide of carbon is the only one which is very well understood to be 
present in the gas. The other ones thought to be present in small quan- 
tities are oxysulphide of carbon (CSO), ammonium sulphocyanide 
(NH,CNS), mercaptan (C:H;HS), and perhaps others. 

As a digression, it might be mentioned that two or three gas com- 
panies in Germany are now profitably extracting the sulphur, ammonia 
salts and the cyanides from the spent oxide of iron. 

But if the bisulphide were removed, the others are in such small quan- 
tities that their presence would make little difference. 

With this end in view some attempts were made, and with what suc- 
cess may be judged from the results. An apparatus was set up for 
burning 8.10 cubic feet of gas per hour in the presence of ammonia gas 
and condensing the products of combustion by suitable cooling arrange- 
ments, as sulphate 9f ammonia. This liquid was thoroughly washed 
out with distilled water at each test and the sulphur determined volu- 
metrically. The following results were obtained in the tests : 


Grains per 
No. Temperature. 100 Ft. 
Bees 5 eee et «ete Geant an 60° 11.8 
Dili a a bes Cee Sia add was eens 50° 5.4 
Wide th ckadns deaheceeessdace eb 60 4.4 
TRIOS ee Be Pee ee, WEE Pe Be Pe 70° 6.8 
EEE LOTR Ee, CE Se EERE Te Te 80° 6.3 
Wea banda 6a ie eh ccman satedatebee 60° 11.1 
Pitts duce kin cee eak sl: oink ee Gea 60° 3.2 
ECE CEE CUE PT 60° 10.5 
oie Me cake bd geacdede snd tad 60° 4.8 


No. 1 is purified gas from the holder ; No. 2 is the same gas after 
being slowly passed through old sponge at 50° heavily charged with 
sulphur, but thoroughly oxidized ; No. 3 is the same gas with the same 
treatment, except at a temperature of 60°; No. 4, the same at 70°; and 
No. 5, at 80°. All of these five are the same gas stored in a small holder. 
No. 7 is another sample of gas taken some days later from the holder ; 
No. 8 is the same as the last, but after passing through a purifier filled 
with a mixture of flowers of sulphur moistened with steam. No. 9 is the 
State luspector’s report on sulphur for Feb. 3d; and No. 10 is the same 
gas treated in the same way as No. 8. 

Now, I am fully aware that so limited a number of determinations 
can hardly be taken as showing just how much of the sulphur com- 
pounds can be removed from the ordinary purified gas, but they indicate 
that a considerable percentage can be so removed, and none of them 
show less than 40 per cent., and from that up to 70 per cent., taken out. 
The best results are shown at a temperature of 60°. Nos 4 and 5 would 
lead to the suspicion that higher temperatures would drive off the bi- 
sulphide, which is ‘4 very volatile liquid, boiling at 119° F. 

It looks probable that the residue of from 3 to 7 grains may be corn- 
pounds of sulphur other than bisulphide, in which case the old sponge, 
or the mixed sulphur and sawdust, has done all that could be expected 
of it. 

The method of eliminating bisulphide with foul lime is well under 
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revivified, will do the same thing, seems to me theoretically true and 
borne out by practice. Under this supposition, soon after turning on a 
fresh box of old sponge, the gas should test low in sulphur, and when 
the same box became nearly fouled, but not showing sulphureted hydro- 
gen, the sulphur would test high. 

On comparing the dates of purifier changes and the State Inspector’s 
reports over several years, I find this to be very nearly true, and the 
older the sponge the greater the difference between a fresh box and one 
nearly fouled. For example: October 27, the day before a change of 
purifiers, sulphur, 18.1 grains; February 3, just after a change, 10.5 
grains, under about the same working conditions, coal, etc. With new- 
ly made sponge the difference is not so apparent. And all this is borne 
out by the tests made. . 

In practical working it seems to me that an extra purifier placed after 
the ordinary ones and filled with the oldest available sponge, containing 
the greatest amount of free sulphur, would prove a safeguard against 
crossing the 20-grain limit, as well as effecting a permanent improve- 
ment in the quality of the gas, and likely preventing the many unsight- 
ly deposits on ceilings and walls now so frequently seen over gas burn- 
ers that are in daily use, even where the gas is considered of the first 
quality. 

Such a purifier would need changing only at very long intervals, and 
the expense would be little after the first cost. Our 20-grain limit is a 
high one, established many years ago by the English, and it would not 
be difficult to keep within a much lower one. The companies in Massa 
chusetts for several years have not averaged half that amount. Our 
electrical friends are constantly reminding the. public that their light 
contains no sulphur or ammonia. Can we not make an illuminant 
which shall practically have none of these ? 


Discussion. 


The President—We have listened “to a statement of very carefully 
conducted experiments, and, without intending flattery, I wish to say 
that all of Mr. Goodno’s productions are of that character. He gave us 
a few years ago a very admirable paper on the ‘‘ Rate of Purification”— 
(a paper which was a classic in its way). We are fortunate in having 
papers of that class brought before us. The subject covers a wide field, 
and the paper is open for discussion, 

Mr. C. F. Spaulding—I would like to ask Mr. Goodno if the appara- 
tus he used in those tests was the same as our State Inspector uses ? 

Mr. Goodno—It was much the same. It was an apparatus gotten up 
by myself, and is very similar to the English sulphur test, and I was 
careful to have all the products of combustion thoroughly condensed. 
It was a trumpet-shaped tube, used to burn the gas under, in the vapor 
of ammonia (the strongest aqua ammonia)—the trumpet-shaped tube, 
connected with an air condenser, from that through, or into, a sort of 
drying-tube, which was filled with moistened glass beads. The vapors 
had to pass through quite a long line of condensing apparatus, so that 
there would be very little doubt of their being all condensed. 

Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys—I think this paper opens up a subject of a 
great deal of importance. I take it we do not really understand the 
process of taking out sulphur with oxide of iron. We know with lime 
what we have got to do, and how lime will take out the sulphur ; but I 
think we are not quite sure of the process with oxide of iron purifica- 
tion.. I take it that it is generally accepted now that the free sulphur 
does take up the bisulphide of carbon ; but the question to my mind is, 
what compound does it form ; and is it not a mechanical rather than a 
chemical mixture ; and are we not liable, therefore, after taking up the 
sulphur one day, to have it thrown off later. I have had some experi- 
ence in that direction this winter which has led me to suppose that this 
is the fact. I would be very glad to have the opinion of the writer of 
the paper on that point. 

Mr. Goodno—I certainly regard the combination as a mechanical one, 
the same as you would dissolve sugar in water. When you evaporate 
off the bisulphide you will have the sulphur in the samecondition it was 
previously. I also think that what Mr. Humphreys says with regard to 
its taking up the sulphur one day and letting it off the next is correct. 
I think that has something to do with the temperature at which it is pur- 
ified." Nos. 4 and 5 would indicate something in that direction, because 
itlis the very same gas, only at ahigher temperature; and itis very likely 
that there was more or less of the bisulphide taken up in that old 
sponge anyway, and that it was there as a solution. 

Mr. Lamson—In connection with this it may be well for me to say I 
had a talk with the State Inspector a week or two ago, and he told me 
that there had been a great deal of trouble this year with sulphur in 
gas ; that quite a number of companies have gone over the limit of 20 
grains. I think he told me that the companies throughout the State av-| 


eraged « good deal more this year than usual, so that the general aver- 
age would be much more than 10 grains. I suppose that the companies 
generally use the same coal that they have been using for some time 
past—the Youghiogheny and West Pennsylvania coals; and it has 
seemed probable that some other cause is responsible for the large 
amount of sulphur. 

The President—Since the State Inspector announced the fact that 
there was a general increase in the percentage of sulphur there have 
been some tests made by order of the engineer of the Boston Company. 
Both gas and coal were tested at the different stations. I have not with 
me the figures obtained .by the tests, and I regret that Mr. Addicks is not 
here to give the results. I will ask Mr. Bush if he can recall any fig- 
ures obtained as the results of the tests made at that time. 

Mr. Bush—I did not see the regular report of those tests, but I think 
the coal as analyzed at the ‘‘ Point” and at the ‘‘ North End” ran very 
much the same ; the sulphur was a little over 1 per cent. As to the oth- 
er tests I cannot say. 

The President—My recollection is that that was some time after the 
test had been made by the Inspector ; and my recollection also is that 
the analysis of the gas showed that the sulphur was not above the av- 
erage. I am sure that we would all like to hear from Dr. Wilkinson on 
the subject. 

Dr. Wilkinson—Nct being a member of this Association I beg:to be 
excused from speaking. I enjoy very much the remarks made by the 
gentleman who read the paper, and by the other members ; but I ask to 
be excused from saying anything myself. 

The President—We shall have to excuse the Doctor if he insists upon 
it, but we would all like to hear from him, for we know that his experi- 
ence has been a large one in this direction. 

Mr. F. C. Sherman—The paper read by Mr. Goodno is a very valu- 
able one. I see by the newspapers that some public spirited citizens of 
Boston have bought up all the coal mines in the Province, and are 
going down to show our friends how to mine them ; and it would seem 
as though they would probably be willing to give us the coal for the 
time being; but it is suggested that we shall need to know how to elimi- 
nate the sulphur from it. I have had an experience, running back for 
20 or 30 years, in using those coals. When I began using them I was 
purifying by the oxide of iron process ; and I had a general howl of 
complaint with regard to the smell of our gas. There was no evidence 
of the presence of sulphureted hydrogen ; and I was at a loss to know 
where the odor came from. I visited our old friend, Gibson, then in 
the Cambridge Company, who was using the same Caledonia coal. He 
said that one of the Professors at Harvard had recently tested the gas 
and found 80 grains of bisulphide in it. I did not look any further. I 
went home and discarded iron purification for the time, and went on to 
lime, which at once remedied the smell]. If we can get over the sulphur 
question, there may be something in those coals which are going to be 
put upon the market, as I understand, by the philanthropists of this 
town. 

The President—Do I understand that Mr. Sherman recommends the 
use of the Nova Scotia coals as a purifying material for removing sul- 
phur? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gifford—I had some of this same happy experience with Nova 
Scotia coal ; and at the same time I was just about changing from lime 
to oxide purification. When that coal came in the sulphur troubles 
came with it; and I tried everytaing I could think of to get the sulphur 
out with lime, and gave it up. Having suspected the fact, which Mr. 
Goodno has demonstrated, I filled up some boxes with a bottom layer 
of spent lime ; I thought that perhaps I might catch some of the sulphur 
which had slid through. I think it helped it a little, but it did not make 
much difference to me whether I was sending out 40 grains or 50. I 
changed over to iron, and [ did not see much difference in the sulphur - 
left in the gas. There is one point, however, that I think has been 
possibly overlooked. I think the iron after it is fouled with sulphur, 
and before it has been revivified, has a similar effect (perhaps not to 
quite so large a degree) as the foul lime ; otherwise I see no explanation 
why a batch of oxide should improve after it has been in use for a while 
—which [ believe is generally the case. I know where the prime trouble 
was with me, and that was in the size of my boxes. They were too 
small. “I figured up the other day at what rate the gas was going 
through and found that it had about one-third of a minute in which to 
deposit its sulphur as it went through each box. That is too fast for 
us. 

Mr. Bush—I see that I did not quite understand your question about 
sulphur compounds. I took it as referring to the number of grains of 
sulphureted hydrogen found by the tests. As to the amount of sulphur 








compounds in the purified gas, I will say that, after those tests by the 
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State Inspector, which have been referred to, the amount found in the 
‘** Point” Station gas was 15 grains and a fraction ; and the average 
amount of sulphur compounds in the gas at that station was about 12. 
I think that excess pf sulphyr then can be attrituted to much the same 
line of reasoning as Mr. Goodno has set forth. Two purifiers were filled 
at that time with new sponge, the old being discarded ; consequently we 
had not the usual amount of freesulphurin material which was in service 

Mr. Goodno—In reply to Mr. Gifford’s criticism I will say I think 
that when the sponge is foul it seems to cover up the free sulphur so 
that it is not able to absorb any bisulphide to speak of. I think that 
was borne out by the observations on our purifiers. I would like to 
get at the dates of the changes and inspections of some large com 
pany, where the inspections occur every month or every week. I think 
those would be much more valuable. But that seems to be the way 
with us. 

Mr. Gifford—I will say, parenthetically, that it would be easy to get 
the dates of our changes, for they are every day. 

Mr. Coggeshall—I have had some experience this winter with relation 
to the increase of sulphur. In November the State Inspector reported 
that we had 14 grains of sulphur. I wasthen using iron sponge which 
had been in use for about 18 months. I then discarded the old and put 
in new. In his report in January for the last of December it was 7 
grains—that was with fresh sponge. 

Mr. Greenough—I have the advantage of sitting in the immediate 
vicinity of a gentleman here who is more familiar with chemistry than 
Iam (Dr. Wilkinson), and he suggests to me that it is possible that 
some of the experiences which have been had with regard to the 
bisulphide of carbon are attributable to the question of heat. I have 
never entirely understood why we got so much less bisulphide of carbon 
here in our purified gas than they did in the English system of purifi- 
cation, where to the oxide of iron purifiers they add sulphide of cal- 
cium purifiers to get out their bisulphide. It has been suggested to 
me that one reason is that the highly heated retorts make very 
much less of bisulphide of carbon than do the retorts which are of lower 
temperature—that with the high heats you make sulphureted hydrogen, 
and with lower heats you make the bisulphide of carbon ; and that with 
the English method they form large quantities of the bisulphide of car- 
bon which they have to get out ; whereas, with our higher temperatures 
we make sulphureted hydrogen, which is taken out readily by the oxide 
of iron. This does not affect, except indirectly, the question of this 
treatment by Mr. Goodno, which is certainly most interesting, and is 
the strongest argument for the homcepathic system of doctoring which 
I have ever heard advanced. 

On motion of Mr. Stiness, the thanks of the Association were voted to 
Mr. Goodno for his paper. 

The President—We will next hear the paper, by Mr. Robert W. Bush, 
of Boston on 

REPORTS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New England Association : My 
purpose is to outline as briefly as possible the value for gas works of a 
regular system of daily reports; so full, that they give complete record 
of all occurrences, in such form that daily working is readily shown 
and past reports may be conveniently filed—daily reports to be con- 
densed in one for the month ; monthly reports to be summarized in an 
annual, 

Reports may be divided under two heads : (A), those for routine work; 
(B), those for special work. 

Class A consists largely of printed forms for recording manufactur- 
ing data, such as make, illuminating power, coal and coke statements, 
etc. The blank shown (see Table I.) is in use at Commercial Point, ana 
has no particular features to commend it, other than being a sample. 
The second form (see Table II.), which is bound, is fora combined daily 
and monthly report. The two open pages show the daily working re- 
sults for one month. The lower portion of right hand page duplicates 
the form of Superintendent’s monthly report, one copy to be sent to the 
Treasurer and another to Engineer. In addition are used blanks for 
foremens’ and gatekeepers’ reports, telephone messages, orders, etc. 
Also, company accident forms, which are valuable, as they ensure full 
reports on the important points, leaving out the unimportant. A fore- 
man who fills out printed forms instinctively drops into a way of watch- 
ing out for answers to the questions he knows will be asked. In case 
of accidents, in fact of all unusual occurrences, it is particularly useful 
to carefully note the time. 

Ovjection is made that reports take too much time ; that to properly 
fill out so many would require extra office help. In one works where 
this cry was raised I know, from personal experience, that now general 
satisfaction, and not an extra clerk, is the result of a system of reports. 


One wishes to get some exact figures on the cost of rebuilding a simple 
bench of 6’s. This labor isnot keptdistinct from other ‘‘ works’ repairs. 
A most capable works’ foreman, thoroughly versed from bricks to meters, 
1s accustomed to rebuild the benches. When asked for the time spent 
he at first took it as a direct slight on his work. He had always done 
‘so and so,” and ‘‘ though the Company was dissatisfied, he didn’t see 
how he could do any better.” A more faithful man than this foreman 
is not to be found, but the instance shows that where inquiry is taken 
as indicating dissatisfaction a little of the report system would be bene- 
ficial. And in all reports containing figures of cost, make, etc., havea 
corresponding place for the previous year’s work for comparison. 

The general system of reports, in use in the Boston Gas Light and 
allied Companies, as devised by the Engineer, shows the advantage of 
4 scheme which, both in completeness of form and method of filing re- 
ports, leaves little to be desired. 

A form which was first introduced at the North End station, and now 
used at Commercial Point, brings me to Class ‘‘B,” or reports of special 
work. 

Daily Memoranda. 


I ON é otter iecnsaoenaws'edadsis 
Mr. Blank, 


Dear Sir : 
In addition to work reported on printed form elsewhere, would report 
as follows : 


ee 


Note.—Report daily on this blank all matters needing attention or 
any unusual occurrences whatever. 


The intention is to have foreman fill these out for each day, turning 
them in early next morning. In addition to this, each foreman reports 
daily the number of men available for duty and probable work for 
each. Consequently, before the superintendent starts on the ‘‘ grand 
rounds” he has a general idea of what is going on, and fewer questions 
are necessary. My first experience with ‘‘ daily memoranda” blanks 
was that many came in indorsed ‘‘ Nothing new;” or, sometimes, mo- 
notony varied, *‘I have nothing new to report.” I suggested there were 
several interesting things going on. ‘‘ You surely can do as well as Mr. 
Blank (another foreman), he finds something to say.” I get good re- 
ports. I believe that any man who has important work to do should re- 
port its progress and completion to his superior. At Commercial Point 
a water seal is carried in the hydraulic mains. The tar, which runs off 
through the seal box into a receiving tank, forces water back into main 
to keep up the seal. The possibility of any mishap from improper 
handling of valves is very small, provided the man who runs tar off 
from 1eceivers reports (as he finishes drawing each section) to his fore- 
man, who then inspects seal, etc. Reports tend to increase a man’s effi- 
ciency, and, with foremen, they teach reporting everything of unusual 
nature, and do not leave the option of deciding whether a thing is or is 
not of sufficient importance to mention. The manager is pretty sure to 
‘hear what goes on. 

Now, there must be some convenient form of summarizing these spe- 
cial reports of class ‘‘B.” At Commercial Point this is done in a ‘‘ Dai- 
ly Superintendent’s Report,” which is a record of personal notes and 
general condition of the station. I have tried systematic note taking 
and copying of notes. For a while all went well. For the sake of 
ready reference I find it convenient to copy these notes in an indexed 
book, by topics, rather than to write in diary form. But as I had Jess 
time to arrange and copy, I finally found myself in possession of a 
large fund of material (value doubtful), without knowing just where to 
put my hand on a special subject. I say value doubtful, because I 
think personal notes are apt to contain a large amount of matter which 
the writer finds, on looking back, of no earthly use to himself or any 
body else. Nor is there anything new about the diary with one week 
written and next two omitted. Accordingly, I advocate as a good and 
sure method of recording facts a daily report; the various things of im- 
portance to be writen down under the proper dates ; a summary of any 
experiments recorded ; so also with any other data deemed of interest. 
An impression of this report is then taken in a copy book and the origi- 
nal forwarded to the Company’s chief engineer. If he has any orders 


to give regarding subject matter he will endorse them on the report, 
which is sent bagk to writer. Ou the execution of these orders, report 
to be properly stamped and returned. The engineer then has a com- 
plete record of the matter, which is filed away with the other daily re- 
ports of the station, and thus he keeps in constant touch with the dif- 
ferent works. 





While the worth to the engineer of such a system is obvious, it is also 
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of great advantage to the writer of the report, who is taught to be 14 hours, 20 minutes. The average length of time which these retorts 


accurate and concise. Feeling that his report is to be read and criti- 
cised by his superior, he will take greater care and find an incentive for 
better work. A written description and sketch (which is most valuable 
in all notes), is a good test of knowledge on the subject. I remember 
once starting in to make a carefully prepared oral report, which was 
brought to an untimely end by my being told, ‘‘Go, write it up.” The 
advantage of the written report as a reference is clear—any figures to 
be condensed as far as possible in tables. Of course, the copybook must 
be carefully indexed to date by subjects. 

Endeavoring to ‘‘ point a moral” and, at the same time, to try ‘‘ to 
adorn a dull tale,” I take a few figures from the ‘‘ copybook.” 

First.—On the average life of retorts.—The maximum average at 
Commercial Point for three benches of 6’s is 951 days. The next best 
average, of 919 days, is for four more benches in this stack, charged at 
the same time. Benches are full regenerative. The best work of 54 re 
torts, set in 9’s, is an average life of 582 days—nodt so good as the 6's, 
one reason being higher heats. Regarding the comparative working 
of 9's and 6’s, would say that during the month of January, 1893, 
stack K (6's) consumed 27.3 per cent. of coke made, and L (9's), 21.5 
per cent., a gain of nearly 6 per cent. in favor of L. Though both are 
German furnaces, L has higher regeneration than K, there being two 
more returns for secondary air and outgoing gases. Average life, from 
table in notes, of 600 retorts of different make, is 384 days. 

Second.—Time required for steaming retorts.—To remove carbon 
from some of the above retorts, time is given by table (see table III), 
from. which it appears that the average time to steam 1,049 retorts is 





ran before the carbon deposit necessitated steaming was 44 days. The 
apparatus used consists of a half-inch steam pipe, which has on the end 
a nipple 3 inches long, with one-eighth inch hole. Nipple is thrust 
into an open 23-inch wrought iron pipe, which rests along bottom of 
retort for about 7 feet. As carbon is removed from back of retort, a 
pipe about 18 inches long is substituted to burn out mouthpiece end. In 
every bench of 9’s we have two ‘‘ through” retorts, bottom and mid- 
dle, which are drawn directly into generators. No steam is used in 
these retorts, the back lid is removed and the front. slacked off and 
standpipe opened. Carbon is burnt out more quickly than from the 
other retorts using steam. On removing carbon, beginning November 
13, 1892, ten through retorts required 75 hours, an average of 7 hours, 
30 minutes ; and 41 ordinary retorts in the same stack took 478 hours, 
averaging 11 hours, 40 minutes. Retorts for naphtha have frequently 
required 30 hours steaming. Experiment has been tried of using second 
hand 2 inch boiler tubes, instead of 2}-inch pipes, but they were too 
small to admit proper supply of air, which accounts for the steaming 
of January 6, 1893, requiring per retort 18 hours, 40 minutes—more 
than two hours above the average. 

While on the subject of retorts, it may, perhaps, be admissible to say 
a few words regarding self-sealing lids. A number of different kinds 
have been tried from time to time with more or less success at Commer- 
cial Point. We have lately fitted up an entire stack, with the lid de- 
vised by our foreman machinist. The accompanying blue prints show 
the design. In print A, figures I and E show the lid as open and shut 


| respectively. Figures 8 to 11 give the details of supporting and closing 
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Table Ill. 
STEAMING RETORTS. 
| | 
| Number | Hours | Average | Time from Be- 
Berinning | Stack. | of | of | Time of ginning One 
Steim‘ng. | Retorts. | Steaming. Steaming. | Steaming until 
| |Hours. Minutes. Next. 
Dec. 29,91.) H 48 | Oo ) RR ied. ies 
Average....| H 48 | 790 | 1690 [ieee seeeee. 
Mar. 3,°91.| I ae gee a8 Bee BE 
Mar. 30, 91.) ** 43 585 | 13-00 | 27 days. 
May 5,°91.' “ 46 1,009 | 21-50 | 36 * 
May 23,°91.) “ 47 | si9 | 17-90 | 18 “ 
June 29, 91.) “ 44 CO 833 | 18-80 | 36 “ 
Aug. 3, ’91. ae 41 791 19 —20 — 
Sept. 28, 91. ad 45 | 612 | 18-30 ae 
ha 16, 91. eo 41 516 12-20 | 48 “ 
Dec. 28, —a 40 684 17—10 Br 
Feb. 15. 92. 7 40 621 |  15—30 — 
Average....| I 430 6,940 16—30 38 days. 
Jan. 5,91) K 42 ee ee eee 
Mar. 9,’°91.| “ 42 697  16—30 | 64 days. 
April 23, ’92.;  *“ 42 689 16—20 — = 
Nov. 25, 92. * 42 583 13—50 3 =| «(O56 CS 
Jan. 6,°98.| ‘ 42 782 18—40 ee. 
Average....| K 210 3,476 16—30 51 days. 
April 25, 92.) L 44 295 nn tie A Se eS 
June 6,92.) * 54 349 6—30 42 days. 
July 11,92.) * 54 514 9—30 8 
Aug. 22 ye ds 54 576 10—40 a 
: -o 53 788 14—50 ess 
Nov. 13, 92.) ** 51 556 10—50 | ies 
Dec. 26, a 51 573 11—10 = 
Average....| L 361 3,650 10—00 41 days. 
Gen’l aver..|...... 1,049 14,856 14—20 44 days. 























mechanism, while 2 shows the peculiar shape of lid itself. Print B 
shows the lid more clearly on a larger scale, with a change in the 
method of closing, now effected by ascrew.* Asshown by small model, 
the lid itself is deeper than others of its class and the center hollowed 
in. It is nearly of double-S shape, which gives good power of expand- 
ing to make a tight fit against a warped mouthpiece face—the chief ad- 
vantage of the lid.t A lid fitting tightly, except in one place (where it 
may be of a sixteenth of an inch), will, when heated, come up into 
place. Another advantage is that m closing there is no strain down- 
ward on the mouthpiece, tending to pull it off. Lid is shut by means 
of a cam and lever, or by key and screw, as mentioned above. Moving 
lever (attached to Tee-iron supporting lid), rubs lid up and down 
against the mouthpiece face, serving to remove any dirt. There is also 
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Fig. |. 


an arrangement at the end of Tee-iron for adjusting the throw of the 
cam. Though this lid is intended for use on a planed mouthpiece, we 
have successfully tried iton an ordinary rough one in a stack with 
luted lids. The tar assists to make a tight joint. There is one axiom 





* Since the reading of the paper the author has kindly furnished us otis Garston (see Figs. 
1 and 2) which show the val douien of a cand Goanahehant. At A is shown the lever by which 
the lid is moved up and down against the mouthpiece face, to clean away dirt; dotted lines at C 
show the concavity of the lid. 

+ I regret that model is so small, but think that if I send it round for examination the differ- 
ent parts and principle will be plainly understood, 


with self-sealing lids, keep them clean and in repair ; patching does not 
pay. 

While I have ventured to state that some incentive is advantageous 
in note taking, I do not advance the theory that the many superintend- 
ents present, in order to keep notes in the report form, must needs cul- 
tivate a consulting engineer. Behold the incentive at hand! Why not 
send a quarterly or semi-annually extract of daily reports to the ‘* Dis- 
trict Association,” and make some work for the stenographer! When 
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we hear so much of co-operation, it seems as if some such scheme 
might be made of advantage to the industry, and the reports containing 
records of experiments made and processes tried, properly filed and in- 
dexed, might be made an interesting feature of a Gas Association 
library. They might even aid a committee on Scientific Research, not 
to mention the help to the manager when casting about for material 
for his ‘‘ Annual Report.” He can go back to educational first princi- 
ples and take up his copybook. Indeed, it is quite possible that the 
bound and indexed daily reports, with short summary and recommen- 
dations, might form an acceptable annual report to the Directors. 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 


Discussion. 


The President—The suggestions made by Mr. Bush are very interest- 
ing and valuable ; and I think the systematic making of reports is as 
important for a small as for a large company. Even in a company 
where the man at the helm has to do everything himself, from shovel- 
ing the coal to taking the indives and making out the bills, even if he 
has no man under him, I think it would be advantageous if he made 
out a daily report to himself ; and I believe that, after the first month 
of such work on his part, he would surprise himself by reading over the 
record. The subject is open for discussion. 

Mr. Anderson—I was very much gratified with Mr. Bush’s paper. I 
think the idea is a good one. I coincide with everything he has said ; 
and I coincide with the remarks of the President, except as to his sug- 
gestion that the manager make a report of himself. That I object to. I 
do not think it would read well. 

The President—I said report to himself. 

Mr. Anderson—We have at our works a manufacturers’ journal, 
which takes in a great many of the items that are stated in this paper ; 
and every day since I have been at the works I have kept a day journal 
in which I have recorded every man’s time in such a way that I know 
what every man is doing at certain hours of the day. ThatI keep at 
my Office at the works. Then I have a record of everything that is done 
outside, and that I turn into the Company. For instance, in the labor 
of repairs to a main, or the amount it costs for repairing certain leaks, 
I have a diagram of every place in the works and the distance the main 
is from the sidewalk. I take a diagram of those measurements for a 
sleeve, or for a supply pipe put in, and for everything of that kind, and 
I make a plan and keep it. I try to keep everything of that kind, and 
I think the idea is an excellent one. 

Mr. Bush—I would like to ask Mr. Anderson if he ever has a report 
from his street foreman something like this, ‘‘ Looking for leak’ three 
days;” and whether he does not have to go and straighten out ‘he exact 
position of that leak more than he wuld if his foreman should start in 
by saying just where the leak was, the measurements, etc., and turn it 
in all at once. 

Mr, Anderson—If I am not present when the leak is discovered my 





foreman takes a diagram right there on the ground, turns in the diagram 
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and measurements,to me, and I keep a record of the time, what it costs 
to find that leak,*what was used in repairing it. and all that data, so 
that if at any time my treasurer asks me what it cost to repair a certain 
leak I can te!l hime 

Mr. Bush—I wil say I did not intend to cast any reflection upon Mr. 
Anderson’s foreman, but simply referred to the principle of the reports. 
I think that the more a man gets into the regular form of sending in all 
measurements the easier it will be all around to keep the record. 

Mr. Sherman—I would like to hear from Mr. Slater, as he has had a 
great deal of experience in this direction. I think that the superintend 
ent of his works makes about 120 items for a day’s work, and it covers a 
great deal of information. 

The President—Mr. Slater does not seem to be in the room. Perhaps 
Mr. Slater, Jr., can answer the question ? 

Mr. Slater, Jr.—I do not think I understand the question quite well 
enough to answer it. 

The President—Mr. Sherman asks for some information with regard 
to the manner in which reports are kept in the Providence Company, 
more especially with regard to reports from the heads of departments. 

Mr. Slater, Jr.—Our daily reports from the works are made out in a 
form which is intended to cover everything, so that the general manager 
at the office can learn from them all the details of the work covered by 
the daily reports. 1 do not know that I can answer the question more 
definitely, unless a more specific question is asked. 

Mr. Allyn—I happen to have with me a package of blank reports that 
I brought from the printer this morning, without intending to use them 
at this meeting; but perhaps the form may interest some. It is the form 
of report of aleak. It is a report of a leak to the foreman, and then 
his return after the leak has been stopped. This is the form : 

Report of Leak. 
No. 1. CAMBRIDGE, February 1, 1893. 
To J. Smith, Foreman. 
10:30 a.m. A leak is reported at 100 Washington street. 
Reported by Police. 
Return. 

Report received February 1, at 11 a.M. 

Commenced work at 12 a.M. 

Leak secured at 4 P.M. 

8men. 12hours. 4inches pipe. 12 feet from line of estate. 

Main, south side of street. J. Smita, Foreman. 


We find that in many cases, where the pipes have been laid a great 
many years, we have lost the record of just where they lay. Some 
times we think the pipe is in the ordinary place, but find it under the 
edge of the sidewalk, or ‘we may find it in the middle of the street. 
These reports furnish very useful data for locating the mains where we 
are not positive just where they do lay, or on which side of the street 
the main is to be found. 

Mr. Sherman—The importance of keeping such information can 
hardly be exaggerated. We recently had an illustration of it in our 
business. A gentleman brought in a bill for $500 for killing a tree on 
his premises. The tree had been dying for some years—in fact, some 
times a tree dies where there are no gas pipes—but he insisted that it 
was a leak from our pipe that killed that tree. But we had the record 
evidence to show, for we had, three years before, bared his services 
through his yard to the main ; and in that way we were able to show 
that there was no leak in the vicinity that could have reached any tree 
in front of his house. If we had not had that record as evidence we 
would have been unable to convince him that we had not killed his 
tree ; having the record, we were able to satisfy him at once that the 
tree died from some other cause. 

The President—We would like to hear from Mr. Lamson. 

Mr. Lamson—I have nothing to say, except that I am a firm believer 
in systematic reports. 

On motion of Mr. Allyn the thanks of the Association were voted to 
Mr. Bush for his paper. The Association took a recess until 2:30 P. M. 


First Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association met at 2:30 P.M. 
The Secretary read the followiag telegram : 
“Thanks for your greeting. Kindly wishes to all.” 
‘*GrorGE D. Casor.” 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Greenough—As representing the Committee on the President’s 
Address, I will say we are not ready to make our report, but I will 
move that the President be authorized to appoint the customary con- 


mittees to draft the proper resolutions upon the subject of deceased 
members. 

The motion was carried, and the President named the following 
Committees: As to George A. Mcllhenny: Charles H. Nettleton, 
Samuel G. Stiness, George B. Neal. 

As to Edgar H. Woodman : John M. Hill, Fred. W. Norton, W. H. 
Hayden. 

As to A. M. Copp and F. H. Odiorne: A. B. Slater, N. W. Gifford, 
H. A. Atwood. 

As to A. M. Norton: C. J. R. Humphreys, F. C. Sherman, F. 8. 


Richardson. 
(To be continued.) 








Trolley Wires for the Illuminating of Street Pageants. 
he es 

The Street Railway Review says that in Wilmington, N. C., the 
Street Ruilway Company, of which John H. Barnard is General Man- 
ager, exhibited during a recent trades’ parade an extremely simple 
solution of the problem of satisfactorily illuminating floats for night 
parades. For the interesting occasion, the Wilmington Street Railway 
Company offered to take contracts for lighting the floats with incan- 
descent lamps. By several this offer was accepted, and so gratifying 
were the results that it is most probable that hereafter this method will 
be exclusively employed. To obtain contact with the trolley wire a very 
simple trolley was devised. A piece of stiff spring brass wire was coiled 
in two planes, the lowest coil being fastened to the float. The horizon- 
tal coils afforded ample side motion, while the vertical ones gave good 
upward pressure against the trolley wire. From this, various circuits 
were led about the float, the lamps being connected up five in series. 
The ground conuection was very easily obtained by a little car with iron 
wheels six inches in diameter, built to fit the gauge of the track, which 
was towed under the wagon on which the float was built. 

Thirty 16 candle power lamps were found to give a splendid illumi- 
nation to a very large float, and this, with the simplicity and small cost 
of the arrangement, makes it quite certain that practically all floats shall 
be so lighted in the annual parade next year. As their own exhibit the 
Wilmington Street Railway Company arranged a float on which was 
seated Benjamin Franklin drawing electricity from the clouds. His 
kite string consisted of a light bamboo pole, on the end of which was a 
broad sheet copper contact shoe. Thisshoe was entirely hidden by the 
kite, while the bamboo pole was concealed by a dark colored covering, 
from which 14 incandescent lamps protruded. The fifteenth was drop- 
ped and illuminated the Leyden jar. This float being built on a flat car, 
the ground contact was obtained through its wheels. 








Underground Construction. 
eteipaiitinainiam 

Mr. W. A. Tower, in a paper read before the Canadian Electrical As- 
sociation, remarks that the first work of burying wires in America was 
done in Washington, D. C., but he believed the system did not work satis- 
factorily, and is to be, or has been, remodeled. The next work of any 
importance was done in Chicago, when the drawing-in system was 
adopted for telephone work. A drawing.in system is one where any 
number of ducts can be laid and used at any time without having to dig 
them up, or to lay the cables at the time the conduit is built. This sys- 
tem does not necessitate the use of any particular material or make of 
conduit. 

In building an iron pipe conduit, after the trench has been dug, a lay- 
er of concrete about 3 inches thick is laid, wide enough to allow an inch 
or more between each pipe, and 3 inches on each side. A row of pipes 
is then laid, varying in length from 14 to 22 feet. These are screwed to- 
gether by regular threaded couplings. After this is done, concrete is 
put on, filling up the spaces between the pipes and the 3 inches on each 
side. The concrete is then leveled about 1 inch above the pipe. An- 
other row of pipe is then put down, and the process repeated until the 
proper number of ducts has been laid. The top layer of the pipe is then 
covered with 3 inches or more of concrete, and the trench filled in. 

The cement lined pipe comes in lengths of about 8 feet, with beveled 
male and female ends, and is laid in the same way as the iron pipe. The 
joints are made by bringing male and female ends together, and cover- 
ing the junction with meat cement. 

The Wyckoff conduit consists of pieces of thoroughly creosoted wood, 
about 8 feet, 4 inches long, 44 inches in diameter, with a 3-inch hole 
through the center, the ends counter-bored and tenoned. There is first 
laid a 14-inch board in the vottom of the trench, which is wide enough 





to hold the proper number of ducts. The ducts are then laid on this, 
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layer by layer, the joints being made by joining the male and female 
ends about half the length of the tenon, when hot pitch is poured in, 
and the lengths then driven together. After the ducts are all laid, an- 
other board is placed on top to protect them from the picks of workmen 
digging across the line of the conduit. 

This all appears very simple to those who have had no experience 
with this work, but some of the difficulties which have to be overcome 
are by no means trifling. In the first place, after deciding upon the 
route to be followed, it is necessary to find out whether there is room 
enough on the street to lay the conduit, as the gas mains, water mains 
and other pipes may have been laid before the conduit was thought of. 
The engineer or superintendent of construction applies to the city and 
gas company for the location of their mains, which information, as a 
rule, is given very graciously, but in three out of five cases the position 
given is not correct within two or three feet, and about the only use 
made of the information is to tell on which side of the street the mains 
are, and, consequently, test. holes have to be dug to locate the pipes 
before the work can be started. As a general rule the bottom of the con- 
duit is put below the level of the gas mains, and when a corner is 
reached it is often necessary to carry part of the ducts over the mains, 
and part under them. In some of the larger cities in the United States 
where there are two or three gas companies, the conduit trenches at 
street intersections often have to be as deep as 10 feet, on account of the 
numerous pipes that cross at such points. The manholes are usually 
located at street intersections, and consist of chambers about 7 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 7 feet deep, with brick walls laid in cement, and a cast 
iron head and cover generally made to bolt down tight to keep out water. 
After the conduit is laid and manholes built, an entrance must be ob- 
tained to the telephone building, which too often has been constructed 
without proper consideration for the handling of cables. The largest 
telephone exchange in the United States has this fault ; the first cables 
were pulled into the bottom ducts, and it was found that it would be 
impossible to ever get at them again. The consequence is, that if a cable 
gives out it will have to be left, and the duct sacrificed. I do not think 
there are two exchanges which have the same appliances for handling 
cables, every engineer having a different idea as to how it should be 
done, and as yet a perfect system has not been adopted anywhere. 

In pulling in cables, we first have to get a rope through the duct. 
This isdone with wooden rods, about 4 feet long, equipped with malle- 
able iron couplings. A rod is inserted into the duct which is to be used, 
a second one jointed on to it, and both pushed into the duct ; this pro- 
cess is repeated until the rods extend to the next manhole. A rope is 
attached to the first rod, and the rods and the rope pulled back into the 
first manhole, and the rods uncoupled as they are pulled in. The rods 
are handled quite easily, two men being able to rod 400 feet of conduit 
in about 15 minutes. The rope is then fastened to an iron clevis, about 
10 inches long, made to fit the cable, and riveted on to the end of it. 
The reel of cable being on the holder, the cable is then ready to pull in, 
which is done with a winch geared to an upright shaft with a sliding 
drum, and so arranged that the drum can be placed exactly opposite the 
duct through which the cable is to be drawn, thereby avoiding pulling 
the cable around, or over any corners of the conduit. 

After the cables are in, the splicing has to be done. This operation 
requires great care, and only thoroughly reliable men should be em- 
ployed. In making a splice, the cables from each way are bent into 
their proper places in the manhole, and then cut to the proper length, 
which allows the ends to lap about a foot. The lead is then stripped 
off each end the length of the lap, and a piece of lead pipe, large enough 
to cover the wires when spliced, is slipped over one of the ends, the 
wires are separated in pairs and turned back as far as the lead is 
stripped. 

. Two pairs of the bottom wires, one from each end, are then taken, 
and the insulation stripped off, care being taken not to nick the wires. 
A paper sleeve is put on one end of each wire, the wires twisted to- 
gether, and the sleeve slipped back over the junction of the wires. 
After all the pairs are joined in this way, théy are boiled out with hot 
paraffine, to vaporize any moisture that may have been absorbed while 
making the splice. A piece of paper is bound around all the wires to 
keep the paper sleeves in position ; the lead sleeve is now pulled over 
the splice, and a regular plumber’s joint wiped. 

If a workman is careless in making a splice he is liable to leave a 
wire open, or he may not boil it out thoroughly, and so leave enough 
moisture there to bring the insulation of the cable very low, and it is 
difficult to locate such a fault exactly without opening splices until it is 
found. 

Before a splice is started, the cable is tested back to the office, or to 
the point from which it starts, for open and grounded wires ; the length 






















































to be spliced on is also tested in the same way, and if any such wires 
are found they are spliced together, so that although there might be a 
faulty wire in every section of the cable there would still be only one 
bad wire from end toend. If the testing were not done, a faulty wire 
in one section might be spliced to a good wire in the next, and so on ; 
in which case the more sections of cable the more faulty wires there 
would be in the entire length. After all the splices are made, and the 
pole or building terminal put on, the wires are tested out and put on 
corresponding binding posts at each end. A capacity and insulation 
test is made, and if it is up to the standard the cable is ready for use. 
At present the insulation must be at least 500 megohms per mile, and 
the capacity at most .08 microfarad per mile. 
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SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


—$——$— 
COMMUNICATED By Norton H. Humpurys. 


SALISBURY, February 10, 1893. 
Mr. W. H. Preece on the Progress of Electricity.—The Progress at 
Bath and Elsewhere.—The Lighting of the House of Parlia- 
ment.—Railway Rates. 


Mr. W. H. Preece has been at it again. The 7¢ will be at once under- 
stood to mean the puffing of the electric light, coupled with gratuitous 
slaps at the gas industry. We English folks are accustomed at times 
to associate ‘* tall talk ” with the other side of the Atlantic. But Mr. 
Preece is a Goliath at this sort of thing, and could confidently challenge 
the world. He has been elected President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, and in that position delivered the-usual inaugural address a 
few days since. While treating of the progress of electricity in general, 
he mentioned that of the electric light in England, and accounted for 
its comparatively slow development by referring to ‘‘the operations of | 
a monster called into existence by the limited liability legislation of re- 
cent years—the rapacious financial promoter—whose plunder in one 
year of our period far exceeds in amount the sum of all the thefts of 
all the highwaymen and burglars that were ever hung. He has ruined 
the prospects of private enterprise.” Mr. Preece must have forgotten 
for the moment that the operations of the ‘‘ monster” depend for their 
very existence upon the reports of experts having a high standing and 
letters after their names. But he appears unable to notice anything, 
except the windmill, often an imaginary one, against which he directs 
his charge, after the fashion rendered famous by the immortal Don 
Quixote. After this he recounts the various improvements in lamps, 
distribution, etc., leading up to the grand climax of electricity being 
supplied at a price equivalent to 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. He very 
correctly rounds this off as being beyond the dreams of the gas men. 
To this might be added ‘‘ or anyone else, except Mr. Preece.” To follow 
the address, however, we will learn how it is that the gas man cannot | 
realize the possibility of electricity at the equivalent of 2d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. ‘‘ The most marked features of this great industry are the 
ostrich-like blindness of the gas manager, who buries his foresight in 
his fat dividend, and the childish wailing of their technical journals.” 
Really I owe an apology to your readers for not having called their at- 
tention to these most marked features—but, stop! as one of the class 
afflicted with ostrich-like blindness, I cannot be expected to do so. 
Having referred to the profitable character of electric light investments, 
and the increase in its adoption, he next proceeds to extol it as essentially 
the poor man’slamp. But this is enough of the inflated hyperbolical 
language adopted by Mr. Preece. It may amuse, but cannot do more. 

Some interesting information as to this profitable and cheap system 
is afforded by a copy of a Bath newspaper, kindly forwarded to me 
by a friend, from which it appears that the electric light consumers in 
that ancient city are greatly exercised by the Christmas bills. The sup- 
plying companies have found it necessary to reject the contract system 
hitherto in vogue and substitute meters. The results of this change 
seem to show either that the contract system charges were much too 
low, or else that those by meter are much too high. One gentleman 
who had his premises illuminated by ‘‘ essentially the poor man’s lamp” 
for a sum of £22 per annum, is now called upon to pay £19 for the 
three months. In several other cases the meter charge is about three 
times the contract price charged for the corresponding quarter of last 
year. Some of the users appear to have been astute enough to make a 
seven years’ contract and will enjoy the fruits of their foresight by hav- 
ing a supply at about one third the regular price. Does not this point to 
the correctness of a suggestion I have already offered, that the electric 
light is introduced at a price below cost in the first instance, with a view of 
subsequently increasing it toa remunerative rate. This difficult and deli- 
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faction and complaint, but it appears to have been taken by the horns 
in a very clumsy manner at Bath. An electrical paper remarks ‘‘ the 
change should have been made during the dog days, and the consum- 
ers should have been brought gradually up to the fence.” The experi- 
ence of gas engineers is that even a 5 per cent. increase may be the 
origin of indignation meetings and deputations to the Directors, so it is 
not likely that so great a difference as that existing between the contract 
and the meter system at Bath will be tolerated. Anyone who can invent 
a method of successfully leading the British public ‘‘up to the fence,” 
whether in regard to electricity, or anything else, will make his for- 
tune. 

Still more about the electric light. Atasmall town in Australia, the 
introduction of ‘‘ the poor man’s lamp” was heralded by an inaugural 
ceremony. Part of the programme consisted of the extinction of the gas 
lights to the tune of the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul,” and the subsequent 
turning on of electric lamps, with the accompaniment of ‘‘See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes.” The music was appropriately performed by a 
large brass band. But just as the local celebrities, who had been so 
public spirited as to promote the introduction of the ‘‘ conquering hero,” 
were loudly discoursing on its merits, it suddenly failed and could not 
be started again. Its disappearance was, of course, unaccompanied with 
solemn music, and in this respect it was more accommodating than the 
country tragedian, who, finding that the band had struck, said that he 
could not die without slow music, and accordingly expired in usual 
stage fashion to the solemn strains of a flageolet played by himself. 
However, the disaster was smoothed over, and the party adjourned to 
the town hall to see another electric light exhibition. Hardly had they 
got there before a mischievous main fuse ‘‘ went,” and the party were 
once more in darkness. Most people will agree that the bad taste which 
prompted the burlesque of a solemn ceremonial, for trade purpose, was 
thus rightly punished. 

A recent number of Industries gives a full description of the arrange- 
ments for providing artificial light in our Houses of Parliament. Elec- 


s tricity, gas, oil, and candles all take their part in that work, and the 


special arrangement adopted for diffusing the light and obtaining 
proper ventilation possesses special interest to all concerned in the light 

ing and ventilating of buildings. Gas is preferred to electricity for the 
House of Commons, not only because the heat evolved by its combus 

tion is required for the purposes of ventilation, but because of its superior 
diffusive power. Special experiments have proved that although elec 

tric light may be more powerful locally, gas light gives a better result 
at the point where it is chiefly required, viz., at or near the floor of the 
house. A peculiar feature is that no gas pendants, brackets or gas 
flames are visible in the house. The lights are contained in the space 
between the ceiling and the roof. The ceiling is constructed of titaber 
framing well coated with asbestos fire proof paint, and the panels are 
filled in with ground glass screens, through which the light penetrates 
into the house. A fine wire netting is spread under each panel, so that 
in the event of accidental breakage no glass could fall. A large double 
argand burner is placed above the center of each panel, and the light is 
directed downwards by means of an iron concave reflector coated with 
zine white. An iron pipe, three inches in diameter, conveys the pro- 
ducts of combustion from each burner to an uptake flue. The total 
consumption of gas for full lighting is 1,500 cubic feet, and each burner 
uses 21 cubic feet per hour. Gas has also been found preferable for the 
signal light at the top of the tower. This is situated 250 feet from the 
ground, and is always in action while Parliament is sitting. It consists 
of a Wigham lighthouse burner, comprising 68 jets, the flames of which 
are caused, by an overhanging iron flue, to converge into a solid mass 
of flame 8 inches in diameter by 6 inches high. The consumption of gas 
is 240 cubic feet and the illuminating power 2,400 candles, showing the 
very high duty of 10 candles per foot. It is furnished with a dioptric 
apparatus, consisting of a refracting belt made of highly polished glass. 
The light from the naked flame falls without any interruption upon 
every portion of the dioptric apparatus, and the whole is enclosed in a 
glazed lantern, 9 feet in diameter and 12 feet high. As this arrange- 
ment is placed on the roof of the tower under the spire, a large body of 
light is necessary in order that the shadow thrown by the four stanchions 
which support the spire may not interfere greatly with the diffusion of 
the light at every point of the compass. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction has been created by the action of the 
railway companies, who are attempting to force a revised scale of 
charges for goods traffic upon the public. Gas companies are not so 
mueh affected as many other trading concerns, for the revision has been 
so energetically carried out as to make it a vital question in some cases, 
as the additional charge for conveyance is sufficient to swallow up all 
the profit. Agriculturists and other persons who have occasion to send 





merchandise of a bulky character for long distances are of course 
amongst those who suffer most. In some instances coal and other 
materials can be conveyed by water, but there are many inland towns 
that are practically at the mercy of the railway companies. The worst 
of this is that it tells on both sides of the balance sheet. Not only is the 
cost of coal, iron and other necessaries increased, but there is tar, sul- 
phate and coke to some extent, to be delivered tocustomers at a distance. 
This, coming at a time when prices are already bad, is a serious item. 
Manufacturers of sulphate suffer the most, as they have to pay more for 
their acid before they can make the salt, and as the sulphate must be 
sold at market prices, the increased cost of transit falls upon them also. 
The outcry is so great against the new rates, however, that the railway 
companies will probably climb down as easily as possible to something 
like the former scale of prices. Some say that they never had any hope 
of maintaining the innovation, but that it was merely a move to make 
people more satisfied with the existing state of things, and to cut the 
ground from under the feet of those who would press for reductions. 
A widespread impression has existed for some time that the existing 
rates upon several classes of merchandise are much too high. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
Rae se 
Mr. Ropert Topp, son of Mr. J. R. Todd, Superintendent of the Mid- 
dletown (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Light Company, has accepted a posi- 
tion under Mr.True, at the works of the Natick (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany. This is a case of the son following in the father’s footsteps, for 
Mr. Todd, senior, made his record at the Natick works. 


Me. S. E. Linton, Superintendent of the Charlotte (N. C.) Gas Light 
Company, writing to the JourNAL under date of February 13, forwards 
the following : : 

To the Editor AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL: ‘* H.,” from Wiscon- 
sin, wants to know how to stop :eaks in seams on top of holder. I have 
had considerable experience with leaky holders. About 10 years ago we 
changed from rosin gas to water gas, and after running a few months 
we had hundreds—I may with truth say thousands—of leaks. I suc- 
ceeded in making our holder as tight as a bottle, with the aid of the fol- 
lowing : Dissolve gum shellac in alcohol, mix with red lead in small 
quantities, or about the quantity you would use in 10 or 15 minutes, as 
the mixture sets quick. Force the mixture into the seam, with putty 
knife, after cleaning the seam of any oily substance or tar. If the leak 
is large, shellac a few straws of lamp wick and force them into the 
seams by the aid of the putty knife. Continue from day to day, and 
‘*H.” will soon master the leaks ; and it will be a permanent job, too. 





Mr. W. S. RaTHELL, of the Cairo City (Ills.) Gas Company, also 
writes (under date of February 16) on the matter of repairing the leaky 
crowns of small holders as follows : 

Dear JouRNAL: For the benefit of ‘‘H.,” from Wisconsin, I would 
say that the most efficient remedy that I know of for leaks in a gas- 
holder, of the nature described by your correspondent, is the following: 
Make up a mixture of the consistency of dough, out of commercial gly- 
cerine and litharge, and work into the seams, after having cleaned all 
loose paint, etc., out of the fractures. This cement should be mixed in 
small quantities, as it hardens rapidly. It will withstand water and hy- 
drocarbon vapors. A plank several feet long should be placed on the 
crowns of holders that are very thin, to enable the ‘operator to work 
without causing the sheets to buckle. 


‘‘TuEr Leominster (Mass.) Gas Light Company held its annual meeting 
on the 14th inst. The President’s chair was vacant, Mr. Charles L. Jos- 
lin, who had been President of the Company ever since its incorpora- 
tion 20 years ago, having died about a month ago. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Directors, N. Harwood, G. L. 
Morse, Caspar Derby, George Hall and H. M. Lane; President, N. Har- 
wood ; Clerk and Treasurer, H. M. Lane. The Company isin a pros- 
perous condition, having sent out more gas and made more money dur- 
ing the past year than during any other year of its incorporation, not- 
withstanding a strong competition with the local electric lighting 
company.--- LEOMINSTER.” 











THE following very interesting communication, from the hand of a 
‘* good and true one,” will be read with appreciation : 
ENGINEER’S OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS Gas Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 15, 1893. 
To the Editor American Gas Liacut JourRNAL: A curious thing hap 





pened here the other day. A quantity of natural gas issuing from the 
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top of a hollow iron pole support to the wires of the electric street cars 
was ignited by a spark from the trolley, and burnt all the wires, which 
fell to the ground, causing much consternation to the passers and a tem- 
porary stoppage of the street cars. The flame was smothered by the 
‘*chemical” from the fire department, and we tapped a 14-inch hole in 
the ground and carried the escaping gas to a safe distance, where it was 
harmlessly burnt. Steps were immediately taken to find the leak. The 
main was exposed (after much labor, through the frozen ground) near 
to the pole, but not the slightest sign of a leak could be discovered. 
Several other holes were dug at different points, with the like results. 
Then it was remembered that right in the center of the street, and there- 
fore close to the pole, was a ‘‘ dead” artificial gas main which had not 
been used for 20 years. This dead main was uncovered, and, sure 
enough, the natural gas was coming out of it full bore. It was discov- 
ered that the electric pole had been placed right over this old dead main, 
and nearly touching it. The iron pole had been charged with the elec- 
tric current from the overhead wires and had pressed down and into the 
dead main. At the point of junction a large hole had been burned in 
the pole and also the pipe ; the current then went a distance of 130 feet 
along the main to a point where a 1}-inch natural gas service pipe 
crossed it. At this point the current passed from the main to the service 
pipe, and in so doing burnt a hole in both pipes ; these holes were fully 
2 square inches in size. The gas then passed from the service into the 
dead main, and was conveyed by it to the pole, with the results already 
stated. It would appear, then, that, with the extension of the electric 
street car system, a new element of danger has been introduced to our 
distribution plant ; and it would seem to be necessary that great care 
should be exercised to see that the iron poles be kepta safe distance from 
gas, water or steam pipes, dead or living. 





Messrs. GauTiER & Co.. of Jersey City, N. J., are now erecting at 
the Philadelphia gas works 48 benches of 6’s—a new bed, and are also 
resetting 24 benches of the same dimensions. These are all of the Flem- 
ming setting. It is further worthy of note that the benches which are 
now to be reset have been in constant use since they were first fired, 27 
months ago. 





SUPERINTENDENT McLEAN, of the Southbridge (Mass.) Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, has been authorized to add to the capacity of the existing 
incandescent electric lighting equipment a 1,000 light machine. There 


is sufficient power to operate the proposed dynamo increase from the} 


steam plant at present in the works. 





THE incandescent electric lighting plant of the Visalia(Cal.) Gas Light 
and Heat Company was started up early this month. 





On the complaint of the local Health Officer (Dr. M. W. Smith), the 
proprietors of the Flatbush (L. I.) Gas Company have been notified to 
disconnect the works’ drains from the sewerage system of the town. The 
town sewers drain into what is known as Flatlands Bay, aud the oyster 
planters of these waters complained that the oyster beds were being 
ruined by deposits of coal oil, coal tar, etc. 





THE property of the St. Charles (Mo.) Gas Light and Coal Company, 
which was to have been sold at public auction on the 16th inst., was not 
disposed of on that date. We understand, however, that the reason for 
the withdrawal was the failure to elicit a bid equal to the upset price ; 
and that a second offer at auction of the property will be made on Wed- 
nesday next. 


A NEw interest has secured control of the plant and franchises of the 
Jamaica (L. I.) Gas and Electric Light Company, and it is likely that 
the coming season will see many changes made on the works. Brook- 
lyn capitalists are the probable purchasers, and it would not surprise us 
if the gentlemen behind the Citizens Gas Light Company, of Brocklyn 
and East New York, were the partiesin interest. In any event it would 
be reasonable for them to absorb the J amaica property, as it would 
secure to them the right to supply gas to Woodhaven and other villages 
between Jamaica and the branch plant at East New York. A local 
authority in reporting the sale says : ‘‘The Jamaica Gas Light Company 
was incorporated 40 years ago, with a capital of $40,000, divided into 
1,600 shares at $25 each. The property of the Company is worth, ac- 
cording to the last report, $77,000. The debts of the corporation, both 
bonded and floating, amounted to $26,933.33. Since then $3,000 has 
been added to the indebtedness by the putting in of anew boiler. Divi- 
dends were readily paid on the stock, until February, 1891, when the 
addition of an electric lighting plant to the works consumed all the 
profits.” Mr. J. Tyler Watts, the former Superintendent, will likely 
remain with the Company. 








Mr. J. L. HALLETT, the gentleman whose consistent and well-organ- 
ized plan of management was such a mainstay to the fortunes of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Gas Company, is repeating his successes at the latter 
point, in his new field of duty as General Manager of the Portland 
(Oregon) Gas Company. The consumers’ roll is lengthened, and the 
Company’s gas output, on acconnt of uses other than that of illumi- 
nation, is making great strides. We might also mention that the Port. 
land Company, through Mr. Hallett, has just concluded a contract for 
the disposal of all the tar produced on the works, at the rate of $4.50 
per bbl., the agreement to run for five years. 





THE proprietors of the Astoria (Oregon) Gas Light Company have 
concluded to accept an offer for their plant and franchises made by the 
owners of the local Thomson-Houston system. This will secure to the 
latter complete control of the lighting and street railway transportation 
systems of the city. 





It is possible that Coney Island will have another gas plant, the s»me 
to be located on what is known as the Old Neck road. 





On the afternoon of Friday, February 17, an interesting session of 
the Committee on Streets and Sewers, of the Boston Board of Alder- 
men (Alderman Floor in the Chair), was held for the purpose of a pub- 
lic hearing on the subject of the care and efficiency of the naphtha 
lamps maintaived for public lighting, which have been anything but 
satisfactory to the residents, or to those who have to occasionally find 
their way in the territory so lighted. (?) Quite a number of persons 
were present at the hearing, but there was no diversity in the testimony 
elicited, which all went to show that the lamps, evenat their best, were 
not up to the service it was specified they should render. The testimony 
of ex Alderman Cushing is offered as a sample of that submitted. 
Mr. Cushing reported his personal experience in going over the naphtha 
lamp route in the Jamaica Plain district on several occasions. He found 
that those lamps which were alight gave a very poor illumination, that 
eclipses were frequent, and that the lantern glasses were uniformly 
dirty. He was satisfied that the lamps did not yield 50 per cent. of the 
light ordinarily afforded by city gas lamps, although it was stipulated 
in the contract that the naphtha lamps should furnish an illumination 
equal to that yielded by the gas lamps ordinarily maintained in Boston. 
The hearing was eventually adjourned “for further testimony.” 





Mr. J. E. SHarzer, lessee of the Hollidaysburg (Pa.) Gas Works, 
writes to us that the Sutherland type of water gas generator, recently 
introduced at that plant, is giving perfect satisfaction. The system that 
it replaced was the ‘‘ Brooks Oil Process.” Mr. Shatzer adds: ‘An 
electric plant was installed here last summer, but its operators are no- 
where in competition with good gas. They started in with a grand 
flourish of trumpets, but the man who laughs last laughs best—and 
longest. I am neither hurt nor scared, but am very able for my ra- 
tions. We are ‘sawing wood and saying nothing,’ and have the latch- 
string out for any of the fraternity who happen this way.” 





A WORKMAN named Hennessy recently received injuries that resulted 
fatally in the pursuit of his duties, the said injuries being largely burns 
caused by the explosion of gas that escaped from a valve, which it was 
presumed was closed. A coroner’s jury that investigated the circum- 
stances of the death returned the following odd verdict: ‘‘That John 
Hennessy came to his death by an accident caused by valve E (the 
valve at the outlet of the oxygen meter), as per plan submitted 
as the engineer’s report, being left open at the time repairs 
were being made; but there is no evidence to place the responsi- 
bility on any individual. The jurymen consider that dangerous valves, 
such as are in use for the process of gas making, should be kept under 
lock and key and in charge of a reliable man.” 





Tue Directors chosen for the eusuing year by the shareholders of the 
Citizens Gas Light Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., are the following : 
C. P. Huntington, T. E. Stillman, J. E. Gates, G. H. Southard, G. M. 
Olcott, F. D. Davis, R. A. C. Smith, John Byrne, S. A. Lathrop, F. 8. 
Smith, A. R. Edey, Camille Weidenfeld and 8. F. Tudor. 





Mr. J. E. AppicKs has been chosen a Director in the Metropolitan 
Gas Light Company, of Brooklyn, N. ¥. The Company has also issued 
$80,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, the balance of an authorized issue of 


$250,000. 
At the annual meeting of the Gas Light Company, of Au- 


gusta Ga., the report submitted by President Barnes was very 
satisfactory to the shareholders, who signified their confidence in the 
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retiring Board of Directors by re-electing them unanimously. The Di- 
rectors selected the following officers: President, George T. Barnes; 
Secretary, H. B. Adam ; Superintendent, George A. Hookey. 





AT the annual meeting of the Consumers Gas Company, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., the following officers were chosen: Durectors, John B. 
Smith, J. J. Robbins, C. Walters, J. T. Morgan, Harvey Yeager, John 
Flannigan and H. W. Dunning. President, John B. Smith, Vice- 
President, J. J. Robbins ; Secretary, H. T. Dunning ; Treasurer, John 
T. Morgan. 





THE authorities of Fresno City, Cal., have entered into a contract for 
the publie lighting with the Fresno Gas and Electric Light Company, 
under the following terms: Arcs of 2,000 candle-power each, $18 per 
month ; gas lamps, $5 each per month, an all night and every night 
table to be followed. The gas rate includes the lighting and the ex- 
tinguishing of the lamps. 

THE following positive pronouncement from Mr. Frederic Egner, 
written to us in this city, under date of February 21st, ought to put an 
end tothe whispered emissions of the mind readers that that gentleman 
was, is or purposes to be in any manner connected with the parties who 
are pushing the merits (?) of the Kentucky bred scheme, yclept the Har- 
ris gas process : 

To the Editor AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL: Having come to this 
city on business, I have heard with surprise that it has been asserted 
that the writer had at any time been employed by the ‘‘ Harris Process” 
promoters. Myconnection with this process began when a number of 
St. Louis capitalists employed me to make an investigation into the 
merits of the ‘‘ process” for them, as they had been offered an option to 
purchase the right to use said ‘‘ process” in the State of Missouri—if 
they would pay $100,000 for it. Friends of the parties advised them to 
consult with the writer upon the subject, which was done. The investi- 
gation was made and my report submitted, in consequence whereof the 
deal for the ‘‘ rights ” was declared off by the parties who employed and 
paid me for the investigation ; and then my connection with the Harris 
process and its promoters ended, excepting my apparently unfortunate 
writing up of the matter for the information of the readers of the 
JouRNAL. I have also learned that my name has been used by the 
promoters of the process, to advance their ends, in a Cincinnati news- 
paper—the Enquirer. This wasdone without my knowledge or con 
sent. The writer has been at no time employed by the Harris process 
people, and has not received one cent from them, directly or indirectly. 
As to Mr. Miller’s second letter, permit me to say only this. Mr. Miller 
assumes that a pound of oil would develop but 20,000 heat units, and 
that, therefore, I claimed more for the finished product than there was 
in the original matter used to produce the gas. But authorities differ 
as to how many heat units may be developed by a pound of oil. Some 
apparently good authorities have stated that, in experiments upon a 
large scale, conducted by them, from 35,000 to over 42,000 heat units 
were evolved by the combustion of a pound of oil. I do not desire to 
appear as a champion of such an aksurdity as the Harris process ; neither 
do I desire to apologize for having written the article so severely criti- 
cized. Any careful reader of thesame will acquit the writer of that. It 
was not stated that the analyses of Harris gas given were from that 
which the writer saw made at Maysville, Ky., on the occasion of his 
visit there ; and it was expressly stated that there were no scales used to 
weigh the coal or meters to measure the gas. With this statement of 
the facts the writer trusts he may be permitted to drop the matter. 

Yours truly, FREDERIC EGNER. 





THE following resolutions were recent!y adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Toledo (O.) Gas Light and Coke Company, respecting the 
late Mr. Horace S. Walbridge, Vice-President of the Company : 

Whereas, Our Vice-President, Mr. H. S. Walbridge, has been re- 
moved from our midst by death ; and, 

Whereas, His removal is a public and private grief, and leaves a va- 
cancy that cannot be filled ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Horace 8S. Walbridge, we, the Di- 
rectors of the Toledo Gas Light and Coke Company, realize that the 
Company for which he labored so faithfully has sustained an exception- 
ally severe loss, and one that will be long remembered. 

esolved, That we desire, through these resolutions, to bear testimony 
to the wise, patient and untiring efforts of our friend and brother in the 
menagement of the Company’s affairs, and that to his energy and busi- 
ness sagacity it owes much of its present usefulness and efficiency. 


genial and delightful gentleman, and a judicious and helpful asso 


ciate. 

Resolved, That to the widow and children who have been bereft of a 
husband, father and friend, we extend our sincere sympathy and con 
dolence in this the hour of their great affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be duly recorded upon the 
records of this Company, and also that a copy bearing the seal of the 
Toledo Gas Light and Coke Company be forwarded to the family of our 
late associate and highly esteemed friend. 

H. 8. Youne, Sec. pro tem. ABNER L. Backus, Chairman. 





SoMETHING over a fortnight ago the purifying plant of the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) National Gas Company was temporarily demoralized by an ex 
plosion. . The loss amounted to something like $300. 





IT is proposed to ask for a new charter for the Cleveland (Ohio) Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the capitalization to be put at $3,000,000. 
[In the event of a favorable response to the appeal, the outstanding 
scrip, which amounts to about $1,750,000, will be retired, common stock 
to be issued therefor. Mention of this recalls to mind the fact that the 
city’s receipts (on account of the 6} per cent. tax on the gross receipts 
of the local Gas Companies) for the half year amounted to more than 
$20,000. 


THE bill numbered 234, introduced in the State Assembly on January 
23d last, by Mr. Sullivan, is entitled an Act to secure a just and accur- 
ate measurement of gas supplied to consumers by gas companies, and is 
as follows : 

Section 1. In cities of one million inhabitants and upward the Mayor 
shall appoint two persons, and the gas company having the largest cap- 
ital stock shall have the privilege of appointing a third person, which 
three persons, or a majority of them, shall constitute a commission to 
inquire into the causes, if any there be, of the alleged increase of pres- 
sure of gas burners, whereby the consumption of gas is inordinately 
and improperly increased, and to take such action as may be necessary 
to regulate the flow of gas supplied to consumers by gas companies. 

Section 2. Said commission may devise, or cause to be devised, and 
may invite competition amongst inventors for a device for preventing 
any such alleged increase of gas pressure, and may award to the suc- 
cessful competitor, if any, such sum as they deem his device reasonably 
worth, for use in the city, for which said commission is appointed, but 
not exceeding $2,509 in amount. 

Section 3. Upon the filling of a report by said commission with the 
Secretary of State that they have selected a device for preventing such 
alleged increase of pressure, it shall become the duty of every gas com- 
pany supplying gas to consumers in the city for which said commission 
was appointed, to place such device on the gas pipes or meters of such 
company at its own expense, whenever applied for by consumers, in 
such manner as directed by said commission, within six months from 
filing said report. 

Section 4. Said commission shall have power to send for books, 
papers and persons, and compel the production of such books and 
papers, and the presence of such persons, and to examine under oath, 
and to employ a stenographer and other necessary assistants, and to in- 
cur other reasonable and proper expenses. 

Section 5. Each of said commissioners shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $5,000 for each year or part thereof in which their services are 
rendered, and they shall fix the salaries of their subordinates, the total 
amount for such purposes per annum not to exceed $3,000; and the 
State Comptroller shall pay such salaries monthly, and shall assess and 
collect the amount thereof, in proportion to their capital stock, from all 
the companies supplying gas to consumers in the city for which such 
commission is appointed. 

Section 6. Whenever any company shall not pay the assessment 
made on it, as aforesaid, within 30 days thereafter demand, it shall be 
the duty of such Comptroller to issue his warrant, under his hand and 
seal of office, directed to the sheriff of any county wherein such com- 
pany has property, commanding him to levy upon, sell and collect out 
of such property such assessment, with interest and costs, and within 
60 days to return said warrant to said Comptroller and the [moneys so 
collected to the State Treasurer. The sheriff shall proceed on such war- 
rant in all respects, and with like effect and in the same manner as 
upon executions issued against property on judgments of a court of 
record. 

Section 7. Any violation of the provisions of this Act shall constitute 
a misdemeanor. 








-. Resolved, That as individuals we lament the loss of a true friend, a 


Section 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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Standard Gas Co -- 
Common Stock...... - 5,000,000 100 
Preferred............. - 5,000,000 100 
TONG ices esincdocccecces 50 
Neat = = oe ZB Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn............ » ss 2,000,000 25 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., AS 1,200,000 20 
PROPRIETORS. ‘ §. F. Bonds.... 320,000 1000 
Rquity Gas Light Co... 2,000,000 100 
Eprrore—Jos. R. Thomas, C.E. Bonds.......0000-.-. 1,090,000  — 
Asst. Eprron—T. J. Cunningham. fulton Municipal....... 3,000,000 100 
Manacrr—C, E. Sanderson. $6 Bonds.... 300,000 
POORER cc cceccsicvoscccccses 1,000,000 10 
TERMS: “Bonds (7’s)...... 368,000 — 
SURSCRIPTION—Three Dollars per annum, in advance. Single “ “* 26... 94,000 — 
cote, Se Mietropolitan..........0+0 870,000 100 
PusuisHED ON EACH MonpDAy OF THE YEAR AT aia Senda (Oy) 1 ssc - 
No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 4 OtfBevcccssseee.s. 700,000 1000 
ig Bons: aie Williamsburgb .......... 1,000,000 650 
AGENTS “ Bonds... 1,000,000 — 
New YORK.—AMERICAN NEWS Co., 39 and41 Chambers Street. 
Germany.—B. WESTERMANN & Co., of New York. Out of Town Ges Companies. 
Soston United Gas Co. — 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1893. Je Series S.F. Trust 7,000,000 1000 
an oo sa ~ 3,000,000 1000 
The Market for Gas Securities. Bay State Gas Co.— 
Wass incises sociivse 5,000,000 50 
The crash in Reading shares created a very| Income Bonds....... - 2,000,000 1000 
bearish feeling in the general market, al] classes 750,000 100 
pets te pad meting, Be the depression. Con- 200,000 1000 
solidated sold down below 130, and the opening | ;; ‘ 
to day (Friday) was made at 1293. There is ee coc 
also some cause for this decline in the distrust | ~°*8° Company =; BRAGA 009 108 
felt by investors as to the probable outcome of | Chicago Gas Light. & 
the gas rate bills before the Legislature. It 
looks to us, however, a certainty that dollar G@’t’d Gold Bonds 7,650,000 1000 
gas will not be the rulein New York this year. | Equitable Gas & Fuel 
The Mutual Company has met with another} q, Chicago, Bonds 2,000,000 1000 
misfortune in the death of its President, Mr. a : siti 
Arthur Leary, who succeeded the late Mr. John | F°°P!e’s Gas and Coke 
P. Kennedy. Mr. Leary had much to do with| ©» Chicago— 
the successes which this Company has attained. Ist Mortgage...... . 2,100,000 1000 
The shares show no particular change. Equit- 2,500,000 1000 
able is very strong, on the well authenticated | Consumers Gas Light 
statement that the increase in the Company’s| go Jersey Cit 2.000.000 100 
output for last year was fully 12 per cent. over ‘-  Betegt pay 
that for 1892. Site 600,000 1000 
There is absolutely no change in the Brooklyn | ©imcinnati G. & C. Co.. 7,000,000 100 
situation, and the shares are steady to strong, | Consumers Toronto.... 1,600,000 50 
The days of danger, however, are drawing tral, 8. F., Cal 
meen scan gas —_ wens and poe but | Capital,Sacramento, Cal 
e movement is purely speculative. e Com- : 
pany’s increased business for last year exceeded Coenetnees, Bam. ee. 
500,000,000 cubic feet. The Stock Exchange| ... isa ih 
has listed an additional $540,000 first mortgage | Citizens Gas Lt. Co., 
5’s of the Chicago Company. Baltimore Con-| Rochester, N. Y 500,000 — 
solidated remains steady at 62} to 63, and Bay WN, stdveciivoss ins 250,000 
ngs : ge pees on hae bs note a sale| fast River Gas Co., 
at auction of 10 shares Buffalo Mutual gas at Yi 
180. There is some talk of a movement for an ee mn oe 
opposition Company in Buffalo. aks vk c castsnsccers . 500,000 100 
Hartford, Conn....... Se 750,000 25 
Jersey City................ 750,000 20 
Gas 8 . ‘ 
_— Laclede Gas Light Co., 
Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and| St. Louis, Mo.— 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, Common Stock.... 7,500,000 100 
16 Watt St., New Yorx Orry. Preferred ‘“ 2,500,000 100 
Fesrvary 27. Bonds.....+ socceeeses 9,034,400 1000 
All communications will receive particular attention. Louisville, Ky.........0 2,570,000 50 
gi0o ara gr quotations are based on the par value of | Little Falls, N. Y........ 50,000 100 
i Capital. Par. Bid Askeo 1 Bonds = 25,000 — 
Consolidated.............. $35,430,000 100 — 130 | Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 
Central....... soccecccccescee 500,000 50 90 95 | Memphis (Tenn. ) Gas... 750,000 100 
© Sorip......sccsseee 220,000 — — 100 “ Bonds. 240,000 100 
Equitable. ................. 4,000,000 100 198 200 | New Haven, Conn....... 25 
OF NET so ctsi,cec 1,000,000 — 106 108 | Oakland, Cal.............. 
Harlem, Bonds.......... 170,000. — .—  — | Peoples, Jersey City... _ 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 658,000 — 110 115 “ “  Bonds.. A 
Mutual....... phcgebesnsseese 3,500,000 100 142 — | Paterson, N. J........ ane 25 
ie 1,500,000 — 100 102 | Rochester, N. Y.......... 50 
Municipal, Bonds....... 750,000 — — |Syracuse,.N. Y...+. 500,000 25 
IG sisseerons<iciese  civtcsccns 50 — — |San Francisco Gas Co. 
* Bonds........... 150,000 — — 100 San Francisco, Cal.... 10,000,000 100 
Richmond Oo.,8.[.... 346,000 50 — — | Washington, D. C....... 2,000,000 20 
“ Bonds......... 20,000 ~— — ~— | Wilmington, Del.. ..... 50 


WANTED, 


A Man as Superintendent of the Manu- 
facturing Department of a Cas Co 
making 35 to 40 million feet of illuminating gas per year. No 
responsibility outside of works, but must be a success there. 

State qualifications and salary expected. 
925-1 “M. E. W.,”’ care this Journal. 








For Sale. 


All the Stock ($50,000), free from 
Debt, of a Small Cas Plantina 
Good Ohio Town. 

Address ** OPPORTUNITY,” 
924-3 Care this Office. 











Two Westinghouse Engines, of 12 H.P. 
each. 
Ten 12-inch Chapman Valves. 


All in good order. Address NEW HAVEN GAS LT. CO., 
922-tf New Hayen, Conn. 











Position Wanted 


As Manager or Supt. of Gas Works in California, 


by a young man of experience in all branches of the business. 
Desirous of change of climate. Best of references furnished. 
Address *“‘ T, H. T.,” 
920-6 - care this Journal. 








DURAND WOODMAN, Ph.D., 
Analytic and Technical 


CHEMIST. 


Fuel and Gas Coals, Gas, Materials for Purification, Water, etc. 
Laboratory, 127 Pearl (SO Beaver) St., N. ¥. 














Special Trays for Iron Sponge or Oxide of Iron. 


CHURCH’S TRAYS a Specialty. 





Reversible, Strongest, Most Durable, Most Easily Repaired. 
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306-310 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 
We also make the Cheapest and Strongest 
REVERSIBLE BOLTED TRAYS IN THE MARKET. 
Send for Circulars. 


"THE GAS WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


Erection of New or the Rebuilding 
Of Old Works. 


LAYING of CAST or WROUCHT 
IRON STREET MAINS. 


Special Attention Paid to the Building of 
Holder Tanks. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application, 

















35 = 40 
88 91x 
112 — 
138 140 
108 — 
— 103 
455 — 
75 80 
152 155 
102 — 
114 117 
100 — 
100 — 
150 — 
100 — 
t7 — 
99 100 
155 — 
107 110 
$$ — 
724 74 
48 50 
78 80 
110 — 
95 100 
155 160 
87 87% 
85 903 
— 101 
— 108 
104 105 
2 -- 
5 90 
1922 — 
190 191 
OD. + << 
5 — 
624 63 
107 107% 
85 101 
100 105 
100 102 
120 128 
180 200 
23 4 =24 
73 #74 
854 86 
125 130 
— 1006 
100 103 
200 208 
400 — 
208. can 
200 — 
46 45 
115 125 
99 102 
99 100 
723 73 
240 245 
88 90; 
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